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FOREIGN TRADE 


SecRETARY OF COMMERCE, IN ADDRESS 


BerorE SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL CON- 
BROADENED VISION 


Witt Have. 


GREss, TELLS OF 


Tuatr AMERICAN TRADE 


The following is a summary of an ad 
dress delivered by Mr. William C. Red- 
field, Secretary of Commerce, at the 
banquet of the Southern Commercial 
Congress, Hotel Astor, New York, Octo- 
ber 16, 1917: 

“Tt is not modest, indeed it is danger- 
ous, to assume the role of prophet con- 
cerning future economic changes. No 
man is wise enough to foresee to-day that 
which will come with the end of the war. 
We do not know, indeed, what economic 
changes will take place before the war 
shall end. There may be financial or 
political developments in one or another 
country in the months before or follow 
ing the war’s close which no one can fore- 
tell. One may not say positively what 
or where the unexhausted 
credit shall be or how much of 
thought to be war legislation in 
another country permanent. 

“It is easy set of facts to de- 
duce that there will be a general collapse 
of commerce with the end of the war. It 
is quite as easy from another set of facts 
to infer that there will be great indus 
trial and financial activity when the war 
closes. Neither viewpoint may be based 
upon all the facts, and there may be- 
probably are—economic forces at work 
which will produce results either quite 
unexpected or which will occur for rea- 
sons quite other than those relied upon 
to bring them about. 


reservoirs of 
what is 
one or 
is to be 


from one 


POSSIBILITIES 


New Yuk, October 2, 1917 


Will Find Strange World 


“When peace shall come and her mer- 
chants take up the task of restoring Ger- 
many’s ruined commerce they will find 
that it is a strange world which the y seek 
to re-enter. There will be difficulties in 
the path of future peaceful penetration 
of which they seem not to dream. Com- 
mercial frightfulness, like its military 
namesake, will have passed away. It will 
hardly be said again to any Secretary of 
Commerce of the United States that the 
German Dyestuff Verein will not ‘permit’ 
the establishment of an American dye- 
stuif industry. The monopolies on which 
German foreign commerce large part 
seemed to rest secure have passed away. 
Our friends beyond the 
learned the 
our industries wholly dependent on for- 


sea and we our- 


selves have danger of having 
eign sources of supply which may become 
unfriendly. 

“It is pitiful to read extracts from the 
German press which seem to show that 
they expect to take up the task of re- 
building their commerce where they laid 
it down. They reckon the world’s de- 
mand for potash as a purely German as- 
set. It was so, but it longer. 
They were the world’s dye- 
stuffs. That opportunity has gone. It 
was they to whom the world looked for 
optical glass. We do not look there now. 
They were the source of supply of chemi- 
cal porcelain. We make it to-day as well 
as they. They had applied science to in- 
dustry more than any other people and 
had built up industrial power by means 
others had neglected. We have learned 
that lesson and in the countries 
represented here to-night science speaks 


is so no 


source for 


also, 













































ESTABLISHED 1872 





= Wwe are headquarters for Chemicals, 
SE Colors, Dyestuffs, Glycerines, Gums, 
eos Oils, Tanning Materials, Intermed- 


iates, and other products used in the various 





industries, and solicit your inquiries for 
prices when ever you are in the market, 
either for prompt delivery or future ship- 


ment. 


= We are also receiving frequent and depend- 
able shipments of Acid, Basic Direct, 
Sulphur and “Ciba” Fast Vat Dyes, and 


offer these in reasonable quantities. 


All inquiries will have our 
prompt and careful attention 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 


644-652 GREENWICH STREET _ NEW YORK CITY 
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to and through industry with an author- 
ity and success which we did not know, 
which we have been glad to learn, and 
which we shall not set aside. 

“T need not tell you of the commercial 
value of what we call ‘good will’ or 
point out the advantage of doing busi- 
ness aS ‘a going concern. The great 
markets of the world have been and are 
to be found among the nations who have 
parted company with Germany in the 
present struggle. Her past markets have 
been found among them. The peoples of 
these lands are not likely by one com- 
mon impulse to turn quickly to Germany 
for a renewal of the commercial inter- 
course Which was broken by her act. 


Change in American Viewpoint 


“As it will be a strange world upon 
which the German merchant will look 
out when war shall close, so let me add 
it will be in a large measure a strange 
world upon which the American merchant 
will look out at the same time. When 
embargoes are over and trading with the 
enemy acts shall have ceased to trouble, 
we also shall see things differently. The 
novelty will not on our part arise from 
separation, but the reverse. We _ have 
gained and are gaining a better under- 
standing of the world we live in. 
of provincialism have fallen 
eyes. 


Seales 
from our 
When our sons have fought and 
died together with those of Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Russia, and our other hon- 
ored friends, things can not be as they 
were before that happened. 
the other better than he did. 
of separation have gone. 


Each knows 
Old lines 


“Applied to commerce this means that 
we understand other peoples and_ their 
needs better and know better what 
may do to supply them. We have come 
into a family relationship, very near, 
very helpful to all in the family. It must 
ilter the world of commerce as it is alter- 


We shall face 


we 


ing the world’s geography. 


that period, too, with new powers. We 
ire learning thrift. We are giving the 
chemist and the men of other sciences 
their proper places. We are using re 
sources long neglected. Our men with 


Vision are reaching out into all the lands 
The American the American in 
vestor, is making his way throughout the 


bank, 
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world. The physical and financial tools 
of commerce which we long have lacked 
are prepared to our hand. The day of 
isolation is gone. We are in the family 
whether we will or no, and in my earnest 
belief we shall draw richly from the 
family intercourse.” 


THE GREATEST ABUSE IN THE 
DYE BUSINESS 


Occasionally some well intentioned 
zealous person hears of a few well 
authenticated cases and comes out with 


the announcement that there are gratters 
in the dyestutf business. Clippings are 
shown giving newspaper reports which 
prove the facts beyond doubt and the 
question is settled. The result is that 
-every dyer or user of dyestuffs comes 
under suspicion and his employers begin 
to worry and figure how much they have 
probably lost since they have 
business. 


been in 
The dyestuff salesman comes 
into the office and feels instinctively that 
Arte 
we trving to apologize tor the grafters? 
you ask yourself. No, because we know 
there are grafters, that there have been 
in the past and probably will be in the 
future. There are grafters that buy dyes 
and grafters that sell dyes. there are 
others that traftec in oils. others that buy 
general merchandise and even ones that 
collect for charities and others that buy 
hymn books and bibles. In other words 
there is a fairly constant percentage to 
be found wherever one man has the job 


he is as welcome as a bank robber. 


of spending the money of another— why 
pick on the dyestutf business? 
In our best and most civilized com 


munities there is also a great proportion 
of various gentry who do not, and never 
will conform to ethical standards 
We maintain police forces and prisons, 


our 


lock our doors and keep our money in 
the banks and never give them a thought 
unless by not being duly caretul or alert 
we come into closer contact with them 
Just as we take precaution against the 
ind 
treat our fellow citizen with respect until 


few who are designedly dishonest 
we have good cause to think him other 
wise, We may regard the dyestutf dealer 
and the dyer as men of as high principles 
(Continued on page 5 
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Inquiry Department 


In the establishment of this depart- 
ment it is our desire to help the consumer 
in buying his products direct from the 
manufacturer or reliable dealer. Accord- 
ingly all questions relative to source of 
supply will be answered to the best of 
our ability in an impartial way. 

Furthermore we propose to help in 
any difficulties that consumers may be 
having with dyes and chemical products 
providing that questions do not involve 
simply tests, which can be readily ob- 
tained from those who specialize in such 
work, 

We hope that the consumer will not 
hesitate in making use of the department 
for all questions relative to processes, 
ete., will receive the personal attention of 
a chemist who is fully qualified to handle 
the subject. 


Question: What is the meaning of the 
term “pure dye” as applied to silk goods? 
What specifications does a dye have to 
meet for the purpose? 

Answer: Pure dye in the sense of the 
silk dyer means that the fabric has 
simply been dyed to produce a color on 
it, just as cotton and wool are dyed. The 
term is used in distinction from weighted 
dyeing, it has no reference to the original 
quality of the dye and any dyestuff that 
has the other necessary qualities is avail- 
able. 


Question: Have any of the American 
manufacturers taken up the production of 
the solid hydrosulphites used for vat 
dyeing, stripping and discharging? 

Answer: We have no knowledge of these 
products being made in America in the 
permanent form. ‘There are several firms, 
however, who prepare the liquids and 
these are quite efficient but of course must 
not be kept for any great length of time 
as they deteriorate. Hydrosulphite conce., 
decroline and rongalite are patented and 
may not be made in this country unless 
Congress legalizes their manufacture 
under license. 


Question: Is it possible for a chemist 
to make an analysis of a Logwood extract 
and tell accurately just how much Hema- 
tine and Hematoxylon are present? 

Answer: It would be possible by work- 
ing under highly scientific conditions in 
the absence of air to determine at the 
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moment of analysis the degree of oxid- 
tion. This analysis would not represent 
the original either before or after, becaus 
wherever there is air access a slow oxida. 
tion is taking place and when the dye 
uses it there is an oxidation during the 
heating and the final product is Hematine, 
Dye tests can be made on oxidizing and 
non-oxidizing mordants for comparison 
and these are probably of more value than 
a strictly scientific analysis. The results 
are only approximate and the tests should 
be done at the same time under identical 
conditions. 


Question: Why are Basic dyes and 
Acid dyes so called? 

Answer: The names have reference to 
the constitution of the dyes. In a basic 
dye we have a base derived from aniline 
products combined with ordinary colorless 
acids to form the dye salt, while in the 
acid dyes we have an acid derived from 
the aniline products combined with an 
ordinary base such as soda or potash. 
Some dyes like Bhodamine are on the 
border line and the direct cotton colors 
are really acid dyes in constitution. The 
subject might be discussed at greater 
length but the explanation just given is 
as simple as we can make it for the 
general reader. 


Question: After buying a lot of a 
certain dyestutff and having it tested I 
am informed that it contains over 75% 
of salt, wouldn’t this constitute a basis for 
a criminal suit against the broker? 

Answer: Dyestuffs unfortunately have 
no legalized standards and the only re- 
course of the buyer is to purchase by 
sample and have the testing done before- 
hand instead of afterward. We are not 
in a position to give legal advice but 
think that if you can prove fraudulent 
representation the rest would depend on 
your lawyer. Years ago, gold bricks 
Broadway and very few 
convictions followed, gold bricks are no 
longer in fashion and the same _ parties 
seem to have gone into the dye brokerage 
business, since the war. 


were sold on 


To Property CLEAN THE Hanps 


Persons handling dyestuffs who clean 
their hand with Hypochorlorite of Soda 
or Bleaching Lime should always follow 
with a wash in Bisulphite of Soda. 
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Tue Greatest ABUSE IN THE Dye 
BusINEss 


(Continued from page 3) 


as our own, until we have good cause to 
change our opinion, meanwhile keeping up 
the vigilance which would be expected of 
any good business man or householder. 

This is not an article on grafters, the 
foregoing has merely been put in to do 
justice to the dye business which we 
believe is as clean in that respect as any 
other business, and business is neither 
politics nor religion. We will devote the 
remainder of our space to the principal 
subject—Crooks. 

A crook or “Gyp” in the dye business 
or “Game” as they themselves call it 
follows about the same lines as any other 
speculator in staples, only he tries to 
find a purchaser before he buys (this is 
called playing safe) not a consumer, but 
another of his kind who follows the same 
routine. Samples are passed, the price 
run up a notch or two and before delivery 
is made the dye is reduced anywhere from 
ten to forty percent or even more, an 
argument follows delivery, a compromise 
is effected and the difference is _ profit 
or “velvet.” Should a bona fide consumer 
get into the circle and get the dye the 
gyps will have lost a plaything and the 
consumer will have lost his faith in 
humanity. This speculation in dyes is 
practically the same as the trading in 
grain or cotton which is the pastime and 
livelyhood of a large class of financiers 
in Chicago and elsewhere, the sufferer 
here as there is the ultimate consumer. 
and 
that 


standards 
happen is 


Wheat or cotton have 
the worst that can 
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Works: Newark, N. J. 
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the price may be (always is) forced up, 
but with dyestuffs even if the consumer 
pays many times the real value for a 
remnant of a German dye (there is very 
little speculation in American products ) 
he seldom gets a delivery equal to the 
sample. In justice it must be stated that 
there are brokers who are honestly try- 
ing to obtain good dyes to sell to con- 
sumers, the prices are high but they have 
to pay high prices and do not make as 
high percentage of profit now as the 
regular dealers made before the war. 
They too are at their wits end to eliminate 
the unscrupulous gyp. 


The remedy is simple—If 
insists strictly on the terms “Delivery in 
absolute accord with sample” and refuses 
to accept a rebate or make com- 
promise, for that is where the profit is 
made, in case the delivery is below sample, 
the gentlemen will soon be paying their 
profits of the past to the express com- 
panies and the business will again become 
normal. 


everyone 


any 


We may be criticised for calling at- 
tention to the gyp after what was said 
concerning the grafter, but we will go 
back to original comparison know 
there are burglars and are on our guard 
but are always grateful to the press when 
our attention is called to any new form 
of menace so we may be on guard against 
it as well. 


—we 


We are looking forward to the time 
when the American dyes will cover the 
entire field, when definite standards are 
established and when anyone offering 
Methylene Blue 100% and delivering a 
90% quality will be more exactly de- 
fined in the statute books. 


Co. 


Chicago Heights, Ill. 
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INDIGO ON COTTON PIECE 
GOODS 

The difficulty of dyeing cloth with 
Indigo to the exact shade of a pattern is 
well known in practice. 

The dyed piece frequently shows a 
marked difference in shade from that of 
the sample, and the reason for the dif- 
ference in such cases is usually not easy 
to determine. 

The variation in shade depends on a 
variety of causes. We will in this article 
discuss the influence which the various 
treatments of the cotton fibre, before 
and after the actual dyeing, have on the 
shade of the finished article. 

In the first place, it is naturally of 
importance that both the preliminary 
treatment of the cotton and the setting of 
the Indigo vat should be efficiently carried 
out, but there is a tendency from econom- 
ical considerations to shorten the methods 
of working. Such procedure, however, 
always leads to a more or less distinct 
difference in the shade of the finished 
piece. 

The different points under considera- 
tion which lead to variations in shade are 
classified as follows: 


Dry Wer 


A dry piece is always slow in wetting 


AND Pieces. 

out, and the dyeing is in consequence 
superficial and often irregular. A wet 
piece gives more level dyeing, but the 
shade obtained is somewhat lighter. 


Pieces Wirn Dirrerentiy ‘'Twistep 


‘THREADS. 

Strongly twisted threads offer greater 
resistance to the penetration of the Indigo 
White solution, and the dyeing is there- 
fore somewhat — superficial. Weakly 
twisted threads absorb the Indigo White 
better, resulting in more level dyeing. 


ScourinG, BLEACHING, MERCERIZING. 


If the raw goods are scoured (to re- 
move sizing materials, ete.), bleached 
and mercerized before dyeing, the shade 
will be greatly altered. The size and 
natural impurities of the cotton form a 
protective Jayer not easily passed 
through by the dyestuff, and their re- 
moval facilitates the penetration of the 
Indigo, and leads to brighter and more 


Jevel shades. Owing to their natural 
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color, unbleached goods dye a somewhat 
duller though slightly heavier shade than 
do bleached goods. The effect of mer- 
cerizing is to increase the depth of shade, 
and owing to the change in structure of 
the fibre, the dye is rather more super- 
ficial than in un-mercerized goods. 


SpeciaL TREATMENT Berore Dyerne. 


Treatment with sulphonated oils or 
glycerine, as a rule renders the dye less 
fast, but more level. Treatment with 
starch makes the dyeing lighter and more 
superficial. Size increases the levelness 
but changes the shade, owing to the color 
peculiar to this material. Sodium and 
ammonium salts tend to make the dyeing 
more level. Metallic salts which act as 
oxygen carriers, accelerate the process 
but give more superficial dyeing. More- 
over, the metallic oxides which are fixed 
on the fibre, influence by their color the 
shade of the goods. With copper, a 
greenish, and with manganese, a brown- 
ish cast is obtained. When the dyeing is 
conducted in vats, which are used con- 
tinuously and simply made up to strength 
after each operation, the effect of the 
treated cloth is in time to load the vat 
with objectionable impurities, such as 
slimy metallic hydrates, or starch and 
gelatinous products. The use of natural 
Indigo is also open to the same objection, 
as it may contain anything from 10 per 
cent to 60 per cent of impurities. 


FERMENTATION VATs. 


The same difficulty is met with in 
using fermentation vats. Many of the 
substances employed in setting such vats 
are colored, and this influences the 
brightness and purity of the Indigo shade. 


AFrrer TREATMENTS. 


After the dyeing operation the pieces 
are usually subjected to various treat- 
ments. They may be treated with cold 
or boiling water, with acids, alkalis, 
chromates or soap solution. All of these 
influence the ultimate shade of the piece. 


THICKENING MATERIALS. 

The thickening materials used in fin- 
ishing the dyed goods are usually some- 
what colored, and form on the fibres a 
layer which is not always quite trans- 
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parent, and which may detract from the 
purity and brightness of the shade. 


LustTeRING, CALENDERING. 


Differences in the mechanical treat- 
ment of the goods (i e., wringing, luster- 
ing, hot and cold calendering, etc.) may 
also cause differences in the appearance 
of the finished articles. 


HEATING. 


Finally, the effect of heating is well 
known. By heating the pieces to 100 deg. 
C., especially in the presence of steam, 
the violet cast of the dye is enhanced. 
It is often assumed that this is due to a 
partial sublimation of the Indigo, but 
we cannot accept this view, regarding it 
as being caused by a molecular rearrange- 


ment of the dyestuft particles.—Posselt’s 
Teatile Journal. 
THE INDUSTRY AS THE CON 


SUMER SEES IT 
I recommended a moderate tarift with 
good anti-dumping provisions and with- 
out unfair discrimination between differ 
ent classes of colors. 


The concerns from whom we have been 
purchasing in the past have always been 
ready and willing to do everything in 
their power to fill our inquiries direct and 
give us the best possible service under 
these trying times. 

An inquiry department would, no doubt, 
be of advantage, as the consumers would 
be in better shape to know then whether 
the dyestuffs they were using could be se- 
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cured continuously and in sufficient quan- 
tities. 

Articles should be technical enough to 
accurately express the idea of the writer, 
but not too technical to be understood by 
the average layman. 


The judgment of the writer is that a 
protective tariff should be advocated on 
American-made dyes, which means, of 
course, that it would be a tax on the 
whole country indirectly, for the reason 
that well established dye industries have 
the elements around which high explosive 
manufacturing can be carried on in case 
of sudden need. That is a government 
asset which should be protected and de- 
veloped. 

We have had very little difficulty from 
brokers, as we do practically no business 
with them. 


The only remedy is for the management 
to know as much as, or more than, any 
dyer about the coloring of his particular 
cloths. There is then no opportunity for 
misrepresentation. 


MaiLinG or Dyresrurr SAMPLES 


When sending dyesutf samples through 
the mail always use a regular sample en- 
velope, folded over twice and an addi 
tional wrapper of tissue paper. We have 
seen an entire mornings mail soiled, and 
the office well, on account of 
carelessly packed dye samples. The im- 
pression produced by such an occurrance 


force as 


was not such as the sender of the samples 
would have considered favorable to him. 
The trouble and expense are so slight that 
it is worth remembering. 


United States Conditioning & Testing Co. 


New York 
340 Hudson St. 


Philadelphia 


205 Chestnut St. 


Paterson 
220 Ellison St. 


General Textile Testing 
Dyestuff and Color Tests 


Microscopic examinations 


Photomicrographs 
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Woruip TRADE 


We Americans do not fully realize the 
wonderful possibilities that are open to 
We do 
not realize the seriousness of the situation 
that will develop if we do not prepare at 
once to meet the trade competition which 
will shortly arise. We neglect to profit 
by the example now being set by those 
other 
systematic organization of 
anticipation of a trade war. Unless some 
radical change takes place in the attitude 
of the smaller manufacturers of dyestuffs 
and chemicals, we will face a 


us in the field of foreign trade. 


countries who are preparing a 


industries in 


serious 
situation. ‘To gain even partial control 
of the industry means the establishment, 
at once. of a better understanding be 
government, ind:vidual 


turer and ultimate 


tween manutac 


consumer. We must 
conduct our industry on a national scale. 
We must gain the 
public 


steadfast support of 
opinion. We forget the 
narrow policy of individualism and con 
centrate 


must 


our efforts upon systematic ex 
pansion 


Constmers Can Hewp 
Wi face 


is needed in organization of the industry. 


a serious situation, and help 


‘Too much has been said in the past by 


editorial writers and not enough by those 


! . | 
Wilo really 


know conditions in the in 


dustry We want you who consume colors 
stuffs to feel that this is your 


page That it is 


and dye 


a means of expre ssing 
your views to the manufacturer and your 


other associates in the industry We want 


vou to feel at liberty to correspond with 


us regarding the subject mentioned above, 


or any subject of interest, and we assure 


vou that your name will not be mentioned 
se 


Ve want to have this page devoted to 


promoting a closer affiliation of 


small 


manufacturers and, in so doing, the 


opinion of each individual is valuable 
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We do not want to make the editorial 
page a literary achievement but with your 
help, we do want to make it a human 
interest page. 

The future of the industry is of vital 
importance to you in more ways than one. 
You cannot market your manufactured 
articles abroad unless the color problem 
is solved. 

We hope that you will tell us your 
views with regards to preparing America 
and this new industry for competition in 
the field of foreign trade. Your sugges- 
tions when brought to the attention of the 
manutacturer will do much to influence 
cooperation. 

Do you feel that it would benefit the 
industry if the small manufacturers would 
concentrate upon one, two or three colors 
and devote their efforts to meeting the 
demand for them? 
to whom we have spoken regarding this 
and they were quite willing, in fact 
anxious, to do this as it would mean a 
substantial reduction in their over-head 
expenses, etc. 


There are a number 


We want your views on 
this and we want the views of the 
manufacturer and we, in an_ impartial 
way, will present the result to you on 
the editorial page of the Reporter. 


Tue MaNnuracrurers’ Viewpoint 


The manufacturer tells us of many 
discouragements he receives at the hands 
He tells us that you 
exhaustive laboratory 
after his submitting many 
samples, purchase five or ten pounds. 

We naturally are in a position to hear 
more of the manufacturers’ side of the 
story and now we want you to tell us of 


of the consumer. 
have him make 


tests and 


actual difficulties you may be having. It 
we can print in the Revporrer a letter 
or two each week from an actual con 


sumer conditions from his 


regarding 
viewpoint, we will have accomplished our 


object We are 


inproving conditions for you and your 


devoting our efforts to 


actual help is most necessary. 
‘The re are 
of the 


country at the present moment, attempl 


twenty live representatives 
Japanese government in this 
ing to purchase large quantities of inter 
mediates and finished dyestutts 

We were in conversation with one of 
these representatives who told us that 


conditions here made it almost impossibl 
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for them to deal with us. There is a 
certain intermediate that they are anxious 
to obtain and their quest for this has led 
them through many difficulties. 
now, they have been unable to obtain it 
in any quantity, and then only through a 
brokerage house. ‘To our knowledge this 
particular intermediate is made by four 
companies and perhaps by many more 
who lose their identity in broker pub- 
licity. 
for not wanting to deal with the Japanese 
but what it is we would like to know. To 
us these agents represent the vanguard 
of a general movement to purchase inter- 
mediates and finished dyestuffs in this 
country and this should meet with the 
ready cooperation of American manufac- 
turers. 


Even 


Perhaps there is some good reason 


We cannot protect the industry or hope 
to enter the field of foreign trade until 
the manufacturer identifies himself with 
his products. 

Would it be of interest to the consumer 
to have less competition on particular 
colors? If the were to 
pass upon the colors now on the market 


manufacturers 
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and, by agreement, allow each small man- 
ufacturer to concentrate on a few colors, 
instead of dabbling in fifteen or twenty, 
would it not systematize the industry 
from the standpoint of manufacture and 
help in purchasing and _ expediting 
delivery. 

We hope that you will agree with us 
in our policy of not striving for editorial 
attainment and that vou will help us in 
making the Reporter a human interest 
medium. 


NOTES OF THE TRADE 
The Ajax Aniline Works. Brooklyn. 
N. Y.. has been incorporated for *3.000 
The company 
dyes and chemicals. 


purposes to manutacture 


Jennings & Company, 93 Broad Street, 
Boston, Mass.. who are selling agents for 
the Essex Aniline Works of South Middle- 
ton, Mass., announce that they are now 
making regular deliveries of 
Yellow Olive Powder 


Cont nued On page 15 


Sulphur 


THE RECENTLY COMPLETED PLANT OF 


THE METH-O-LENE CoO. 


TATAMY, PENNA. 





Manufacturer 


Nidialens Grom 


Methylene Blue 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


Sole Selling Agents 


81 Fulton Street, New \ ork 




























































A Permanent Dyestuff Industry 


There have been many romantic chap- 
ters in the industrial history of the United 
States—apparently insuperable difficult- 
ies overcome, and obstacles surmounted— 
but it is doubtful if history will accord a 
. greater measure of appreciation to any 
than it will to the way in which, in the 
brief period of two years, American man- 
ufacturers have met and_ substantially 
conquered the dyestuff situation. 

Prior to the breaking out of the 
European war, our dependence on for- 
eign countries for the needs of our color- 
using industries was practically absolute. 
Approximately 90% of the artificial col- 
ors used at that time were imported, and 
even as regards the 10% which was man- 
ufactured in this country, the American 
dyestuff maker was largely dependent on 
foreign sources of supply for his inter- 
mediates. 

At that time there were only five con- 
cerns engaged in the making of coal tar 
colors, and these were continuing their 
operations either at an actual loss, or 
at least without profit, and in the some- 
what forlorn hope that there would be 
some development, either in the form 
of more considerate legislation, or ex- 
tended markets, which would justify their 
courage and persistence. 

The production of crudes and_ inter- 
mediates was in an even less encouraging 
condition, and with a long continued min- 
imum of demand from the Government 
for those intermediates which would be 
employed in the making of munitions, 
during “the piping times of peace,’ there 
was but little inducement for capital to 
seek avenues of employment in the ex- 
ploitation of coal tar products. 

In addition to the artificial dyestuffs 
used prior to July, 1914, possibly 10% 
of the color requirements of this country 
was supplied by the natural dyestuffs or 
dyewoods, such as Logwood, Fustie, 
Cutch, Gambier, Quercitron, Sumac and 
the various redwoods from which such 
dyes as Hypernic are made. Of these, 
two only were native products of this 
country, Quercitron which is the extract 
of black oak bark, and Sumac, the prod- 
uct of the leaves of the well-known native 
shrub of that name. 
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The exigencies of the situation since 
the war commenced have sent investi- 
gators far afield to discover new sources 
of color, and among an immense mass of 
more or less useless data and experi- 
mentation, one native product stands out 
pre-eminently and takes its place as a 
worthy companion of the two older native 
coloring mediums—Osage Orange, to 
which I shall have occasion to refer with 
greater particularity later. 

Of the natural dyewoods which were 
drawn from foreign countries, Logwood 
from Jamaica, Mexico and Haiti; Fustic 
from Cuba and Mexico; Cutch and 
Gambier from India and Burma; Brazil 
wood from Brazil, Lima wood from Peru, 
it may be said that the same causes which 
‘alled them into exceptional demand, also 
made them more difficult to obtain, by 
reason of the shortage of shipping facil- 
ities, the imposition of embargoes, and 
other conditions made necessary by war 
developments. 

At times, during the past two years, 
it has been impossible to secure regular 
and sufficient supplies of these materials, 
and this added to the cutting off of the 
supply of artificial dyestuffs and _ inter- 
mediates from Germany precipitated an 
incipient panic among our mills which 
will be only too well remembered by 
members of this association, and during 
which prophecies of the shutting down 
of industrial plants, and the approaching 
inability of our factories to supply any- 
thing but white goods were generally 
made. 

Since that time, in addition to the orig- 
inal five companies engaged in making 
artificial dyestuffs, upwards of ninety 
enterprises, large and smail, some making 
only one special color, others making 
more or less extended lines have come 
into existence, and over one hundred con- 
cerns are now engaged in the manufacture 


of the crudes and intermediates from 
which colors must be made. 
Mr. Stone has told us of the work 


that has been accomplished by the older 
and more experienced makers, as well as 
by some of the newcomers in the indus- 
try; of the colors that have been added 
to the original list of American made 
colors; of the industries that have been 
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rescued from imminent stultification, and 
have been restored to a position where 
they can still supply the demands of their 
customers and deliver the shades and col- 
ors to which they have become accus- 
tomed. 

Granted that we now have, not the 
nucleus only, but a well grown actuality, 
even if not yet approaching maturity, in 
the matter of a dyestuff industry, it is 
not too soon to consider the ways and 
means to make that industry a permanent 
asset in the industrial life of this coun- 
try, and not merely ephemeral effort 
meeting, with more or less efficiency, an 
exceptional and temporary need. 

Of the several requisites to this end 
which I propose to consider at this time, 
I place first and foremost, as far trans- 
cending any other condition, the absolute 
and indispensable necessity of earnest 
and patriotic support on the part of the 
manufacturers themselves. By this | 
do not mean a willingness to support the 
new industry by using American-made 
colors simply during the time when no 
others are available with a mental reser- 
vation that vou will revert to the use of 
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German colors just as soon as they again 
become available, but by a broad-minded 
realization that the interests of the new 
industry are your interests, and that its 
permanent intrenchment in the industrial 
family of our country means an added 
success to your particular industry, and 
an asset on your particular balance sheet 
which you cannot afford to disregard. It 
will require patience on the part of the 
color user; it is not to be expected that 
the dyestuff makers can produce in all 
their characteristics and amplitude, in a 
period of less than two years, a range of 
shades which took Germany thirty. years 
to develop. The progress already made 
has been marvelous, and color for color, 
and type for type, it can be fairly said 
that the American dyes, made from pure 
intermediates and following the chemical 
formulae which foreign makers have 
made standard, are just as brilliant, and 
just as fast as the foreign dyes. 
Shortly after it became evident that 
the United States seriously proposed to 
emancipate her industries, as far as col- 
ors were concerned, once and for all from 
German domination, an insidious propa- 
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ganda was carefully and industriously 
circulated throughout this country, 
largely through the medium of certain 
clothing associations, acting consciously 
or unconsciously as circulating channels, 
that American dyes were not fast, and 
could not, therefore, be guaranteed. To 
this day it is possible for the buying pub- 
lic to purchase goods over the counters of 
our retail stores, and be assured that ‘‘as 
the dyes are American and not German,” 
the goods cannot be and are not guaran- 
teed. Innocently these retail stores are 
lending themselves to a characteristically 
German attempt to poison the mind of the 
average American man or woman, and 
instill into them a belief that no dyes are 
fast except German dyes. 

Were these people to realize that their 
action is essentially unpatriotic and un- 
American and that it is deliberately play- 
ing into the hands of our enemies, it is 
not to be supposed for a moment that 
they would continue the practice. As a 
matter of fact, there never was a pound 
of even German dyes sold in this coun- 
try without the stipulation on the package 
that it was sold “‘without guarantee,” nor 
was there ever a shade offered on a 
color card showing German colors with 
out the same reservation. 

It is doubtless quite true that in the 
first year or so after the war commenced 
a vast amount of goods were placed on 
the market, both piece goods, yarns and 
hosiery, on which the colors were any- 
thing but fast, and to the extent to which 
this happened, the public was confirmed 
in the doctrine with which it was inocu- 
lated. This was before, however, an ade 
quate supply of American colors was 
available, and these goods were dyed in 
the panic-stricken time when even the 
very floors of mill store rooms were being 
scraped for color. 

As was very pertinently pointed out 
in a recent issue of a leading trade pub 
lication, the most extraordinary blends 
and compounds of tag ends of German 
colors were used in order to get the 
shades required, and without any 
reference to subsequent results. 

In the same journal, Mr. Edward S. 
Chapin has also very justifiably pointed 
out that some shades obtained during 
this period, by the use of natural dye 
stuffs, were secured under an entire ig- 
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norance of the proper use of mordants 
and by methods of dyeing and combina- 
tions of treatments which could only give 
notoriously unfast results. 

The new industry is suffering from 
these conditions today and under the 
best of circumstances, it will be many 
a long month before the average house- 
wife will be convinced of-the service- 
ableness of American dyes, and will be 
willing to exhibit a preference for, in- 
stead of a prejudice against, American 
goods dyed with American dyes. 

The patriotic manufacturer, willing 
even to make sacrifices in order to do his 
part in insuring this industry against 
extinction, will realize that it is his priv- 
ilege, and his interest, to support the 
makers of dyes in this country by encour- 
aging their efforts, by patience with their 
delays, and by condonation of their mis- 
takes until they shall have learned by 
experience those finer and more intimate 
secrets of manufacturing methods which 
Germany only learned after two genera- 
tions of patient research. 

To the everlasting credit of some of 
our large manufacturers it must be said, 
and frankly and gratefully said, that 
they have accorded this co-operation and 
support to the new industry. They have 
purchased liberally of the domestic col- 
ors, and if the quality of shades obtained 
have not been just what they wanted 
in the first instance they have been will- 
ing to try again and yet again. 

This need of appreciation, however, 
cannot be accorded to a very considerable 
proportion of the manufacturers of this 
country. This proportion has not shown 
an earnest and patriotic spirit in the en- 
couragement of the new industry and has 
evinced a somewhat selfish disposition in 
its attitude towards the efforts that have 
been so freely and fully undertaken. 
They have exhibited an impatience with 
those who were shouldering the burden 
of creating this new industry and have 
not realized that the complications of 
the work were such that it has been im- 
possible to expect immediate results 
which would be fully on a par with the 
results achieved by Germany after years 
of effort. 

There has been a disposition on the 
part of some manufacturers to demand 
colors which would correspond identically 
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with certain marks and brands which 
were in common use before the war, and 
they have not shown a willingness to co- 
operate with the domestic color manu- 
facturers in arriving at a basis of stand- 
ardization which would enable a fair com- 
parison to be made between domestic and 
foreign colors. 

Let me give an instance of what I 
mean. I recently received a letter from 
a certain manufacturer inquiring for 
some colors of which he was badly in 
need, and I will quote a single sentence 
from this letter, “These must be German 
colors; I do not care to take any chances 
with American colors.” Now, I do not 
doubt but that gentleman wears an Ameri- 
can flag in his buttonhole, and possibly 
his boy is in one of the National Army 
camps, and perhaps he, himself, is a 
member of the home guard in his own 
town, but somehow, I do not envy him 
his particular brand of patriotism. 

I have referred to the question of 
standardization. This is the second prin- 
ciple requisite to insure the permanence 
of the dvestuff industry, and is a ques- 
tion in which the color using manufactur- 
ers are equally interested with the color 
makers. It is absolutely essential that 
steps should be taken at once to standard- 
ize American colors so that a manufac- 
turer may the relative 
offerings and just what he is buying in 
point of color value. 

At present manufacturer if he 
has any standard at all, has his own, and 


know values of 


each 


the strength of one man’s product bears 
no relation to another’s, and it is almost 
impossible to gauge the value of a color 
by the price. If America is to make a 
permanent thing of its dyestuff industry 
it must establish its own standards; not 
standards of one or more dominating in- 
terests working alone and without rela- 
tion to the industry as a whole, but 
working co-ordinately with all reliable 
dvestuff makers. 

How this 
careful consideration at the present time 
from the various interests concerned. My 
own idea is that this can be most fairly 
and effectively managed by the dyestuff 
manufacturers themselves. I would sug- 
gest, as I have done before—the calling 
of a conference of the dyestuff manu- 
facturers at which the fundamental prin- 


can be done is receiving 
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ciples of this question could be discussed 
and settled, and at which a permanent 
board of expert color chemists and manu- 
facturers could be appointed that could 
act as a Bureau of Standards, and could 
authoritatively standardize new colors as 
they were produced. 

(This article will be continued in the 
next issue of the Revorter.) 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 
THAT ARE ACTUALLY 
OBTAINABLE 

We suggest to our readers that they 
carefully preserve these lists, as in their 
complete form they will give a full and 
complete record of the sources of supply 
of all dyestuffs and chemicals manufac- 
tured or handled by reputable American 
companies. 

MARDEN ORTH & HASTINGS CO. 

61 Broadway, New York. 
L.ogwood Chips, Oxidized & Unoxidized 
lLogwood Extract 
Hematine Extract 
Hematine Crystals 
Fustic Extract 
Fustic Extract A 
\urantine Powder 
\urantine Paste 
Quercitron Extract 
Cutch Extract 
Sumac Extract 
W & SS Nigrosine, blue 
W & SS Nigrosine, jet 
Sulphur Brown 
Fast Acid Red 
Fast Red E 
Orange II 
Anthracene Acid Brown G 
\lizarine Yellow RW 
Ponceau 2G 
Ponceau R 
Croceine Scarlet 
Croceine Orange 
Amaranth A 
\maranth B 
Direct Claret 
Congo Rubine 
Congo Red 
Chrysamine G 
Benzo Brown 
Benzo Orange 
Direct Green 
Diamine Blue BB 
Oil Mahogany No. 3052 
Oil Yellow D 
Oil Orange 
Oil Scarlet 
Oil Blue 
Oil Green 
Oil Red No. 3 
Oil Red No. 4 
Oil Black, jet and blue shades 
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COMPANY, INC. 
244 Madison Ave., New York 
(Continued from last week) 


Chrome Colors 
For wool, fast to light, fulling, ete.: 


Basic Colors 
Buffalo Chrome Black 2B N 
Ammaco Chrome Black BN 
Alizarol Black 3G 
Alizarine Blue G 
Alizarine Dark Blue GN (Suitable for Navy) 
Alizarine Dark Blue RBN 
Alizarine Bright Blue 3R YN 
Serichrome Blue R 
Alizarol Brown B 
Alizarol Brown RB 
Scrichrome Green B 
Buffalo Chrome Green CB 
Ammaco <Alizarine Orange WB 
Ammaco Alizarine Yellow 331 
Alizarol Yellow 3G 


Basic Colors 
For leather, paper, lake making, cot- 
ton printing, etc.: 


Brush Blacks 

Methylene Blue BS Conc 

Ammaco Basic Navy Blue DA Conc 
Bismark Brown Y Ex. 

Bismark Brown 53 

Ammaco Victoria Green WB 
Chrysoidine Y Ex. 

Chrysoidine 3R 

Safranine A 

Ammaco Safranine BI. 

Methyl! Violet 

Miscellaneous 


Aniline Colors 


Nigrosines 
Water soluble, blue and jet shade 
Spirit soluble, blue and jet shade 


Oil Blacks 
Chrysoidine Base 
Victoria Green Base 
Oil Colors 

Fur Black 

Fur Brown 


Coal Tar Chemicals 


The Company is manufacturing a 


number of coal-tar chemicals, which are 
used in other industries; 
among which are the following: 


Aniline Oil 
Aniline Salt 

Beta Naphthol 
Dinitro Phenol 
Diphenylamine 
Dimethyl Aniline 
Hydroquinone 
Meta Phenylene Diamine 
Meta Toluylene Diamine 


textiles or 
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Nitro Benzol 
Paranitraniline 
Paramidophenol 

Para Phenylene Diamine 
Resorcin 

Thiocarbaniline 
Thiocarbtoluide 
Thiocarbxylide 


Intermediates 


Among the intermediates manufactured 
by the Company are the following: 
Amido Salicylic Acid 
Benzidine 
Chromotrop Acid 
Dinitro Benzol 
Dinitro Toluol 
G Salt 
H Acid 
Koch Acid 
Metanilic Acid 
N W Acid 
Naphthol Sulphonic Acid (1:5) 
Ortho Toluidine 
Phenyl Hydrazine Sulphonic Acid 
Paramido Acetanilide 
Phenyl Acid 
Picarmic Acid 
Pseudo Cumidine 
R Salt 
Sulphanilic Acid 
Schaeffer Salt 
Xvlidine 


Barium Products 


These are manufactured by the Rollin 
Chemical Co. and among those regularly 
produced are: 

Barium Chloride 
Barium Carbonate 
Barium Chlodire 
Barium Nitrate 
Barium Sulphate 


Other products of this factory are: 


Sodium Sulphide Cone 
Caustic Soda 


Textile Specialties 


The Company also manufactures a full 
line of: 
Textile Gums 
Liquid Softeners 
Sylphonated Oils, 
Soluble Starch 


Single and Double 


Gums 
Arabic 
Ghatti 
Guaiac 
Indian 
Karaya * 
Mastic 
Olibanum 
Senegal 
Tragacanth 
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Oils, Softeners and Finishers 
furkey Red Oil 85% and 50% 
Tetrol ee 
Sulphonated Corn Oil 85% 
Softener No. 6, 8A 
Nainsook Softener 
Concen Size 
Softener T 
Soluble Tallow 
Vegetable Tallow 
Rosin Size 
Ricinola Oil No. 50 
Gelose 
Para Soap 
DYE PRODUCTS AND CHEMICAL 
CO., INC. 
200 Fifth Ave., New York. 
ANILINE Dyes 
For lool 
Napthol Green 
Newark Scarlet (Biebrich) 
Ponceau Scarlet 
Acid Yellow 
Chrome Blue Black 
Chrome Brown 
Copper Purple 


For Natural Silk 
Chrysoidine 
Napthol Green 
Newark Scarlet (Biebrich) 
Ponceau Scarlet 
Acid Yellow 
Eosine 


For Artificial Silk and Cotton 
Bismark Brown (Red and Yellow Shades) 
Chrysoidine 
Eosine 


For Leather 


Bismark Brown (Red and Yellow Shades 
Chrysoidine 

Newark Scarlet (Biebrich) 

Ponceau Scarlet 


For Paper 


Bismark Brown (Red and Yellow Shades 
Chrysoidine 


NOTES OF THE TRADE 


(Continued from page 9) 


Following the report that the Gov 
ernment had number of ex 
port licenses for caustic soda the tone 
in that product was materially weaker. 

The Government 


reve kked a 


figures that it can 
utilize all of the domestic production. 
In the meantime the shipments to Japan 
have been held up 


waiting future in 


structions. 
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Japanese PLan THE MANUFACTURE OF 


INDIGO. 


The Japanese plan to manufacture syn- 
thetic indigo in the near future, according 
to Professor H. Nishida, in an article in 
a Nipponese periodical. Professor Nish- 
ida reviews the development of the Ori- 
ental dye industry, stating that many 
plants have been established since the 
outbreak of the war, in the endeavor to 
produce the 12,000,000 pounds of dyes 
required in Japan annually, but most of 
them have had to close, owing to shortage 
of capital and lack of expert assistance. 

The Japanese Dyestutf Manufacturing 
Co., which is subsidized by the govern- 
ment, has for some time past been work- 
ing successfully, producing aniline oil and 
salt, phenol, orange II, benzo purpurine 
B., fast red A, and Congo red. 
of direct, basic and sulphur colors will 
shortly be produced. The Tokyo Gas 
Co., and the Mitsui Mining Co. have also 
met with considerable 
producing dyes on an industrial seale. 


A number 


success, and are 





ATLAS COLOR WORKS, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


Indigotine 


Natural and Synthetic 


Indigo Extract 
Indigo Paste 


For Cotton 


SALES OFFICE : 
322 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
WORKS: 
Hamilton Ave. and Gowanus Canal 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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National Aniline & Chemical Co.,inc. 
244 Madison Avenue New York 


THE LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS 


OF 


ANILINE COLORS 


AND 


COAL TAR PRODUCTS 
IN AMERICA 


MOT 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
BOSTON BUFFALO CHARLOTTE 
PHILADELPHIA HARTFORD MILWAUKEE 
CHICAGO PROVIDENCE MINNEAPOLIS 
CINCINNATI KANSAS CITY 
FACTORIES: 
BROOKLYN BU}‘FALO MARCUS HOOK 
WAPPIN.GERS FALLS 
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